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Madison and Yates found it difficult to take notes on the wander-
ing discourse.

Martin contended that the general government was meant
merely to preserve the state governments, not to govern indi-
viduals. Its powers therefore ought to be kept within, narrow
limits. If too little were given now, more might be added later;
whereas if too much were granted; it could never be taken back
To resort to the people for their sanction of the proposed govern-
ment would be throwing them into a state of nature. It would
dissolve the states. The people had no right to decide in such
matters, because they had delegated the necessary powers to the
men charged with governing the states. Through the tongues of
those men only could the people speak, through the ears of
those men only could the people hear. The states had failed to
comply with the acts of Congress for want of ability, in the
hard times following the war. "An equal vote in each state was
essential to the federal idea, and was founded in justice & free-
dom, not merely in policy." As individuals in a state of nature
were equally sovereign and free, so were states in the same
condition. Martin read long passages from Locke, Vattel, Somers,
Priestley, and Samuel Rutherford to prove his point. The states,
being equal, could not confederate to give up an equality of
votes without thereby giving up their liberty. The Virginia plan,
if adopted, would mean the slavery of ten of the states in the
union. Certain of the smaller states might join into one for self-
protection, but he thought it would be better to divide some of
the larger. It had been urged that the larger states, having the
same interests as the smaller, would not injure them if the right
of suffrage were in proportion to numbers. If there was no con-
flict of interest, why then should the larger states not allow the
small an equal vote? It would be useless to offer any plan "offen-
sive to the rulers of the States, whose influence over the people
will certainly prevent their adopting it.9* The large states, he
argued, were really weak in proportion to their extent, and could
be formidable only by the weight of their votes. If the union
should be broken up, and the three large states league themselves
together, then the smaller ten could do the same thing, and have
nothing to fear. Martin said he would rather see the states
rearranged in "partial Confederacies" than united on the terms
of the Virginia plan.